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" Give to barrows, trays, and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance; 
Bring the moonlight into noon 
Hid in gleaming piles of stone; 
On the city's paved street 
Plant gardens lined with lilacs sweet; 
Let spouting fountains cool the air, 
Singing in the sun-baked square; 
Let statue, picture, park, and hall, 
Ballad, flag, and festival, 
The past restore, the day adorn 
And make to-morrow a new morn. 
So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 



Retinues of airy kings, 

Skirts of angels, starry wings, 

His fathers shining in bright fables, 

His children fed at heavenly tables. 

'Tis the privilege of Art 

Thus to play its cheerful part, 

Man on earth to acclimate 

And bend the exile to his fate, 

And, moulded of one element 

With the days and firmament, 

Teach him on these as stairs to climb, 

And live on even terms with Time; 

Whilst upper life the slender rill 

Of human sense doth overfill." 



Christmas Work 

Directed by the Arts and Crafts Committee 




DESIGN FOR BORDER IN OUTLINE AND CROSS-STITCH 



During the months of November and 
December all students of the school unite 
in preparing for the celebration of Christ- 
mas. Every child takes active part in the 
festival and in all the work it involves. 
Cooking classes study the preparation of 
the Christmas feast, different grades doing 
such part of the work as is possible to 
them; the literature studied is chiefly that 
of the Christmas season, and is planned to 
make more perfect the appreciation and 
enjoyment of the day; and the work in 
dramatic reading is the study of that liter- 
ature with the direct purpose for its recita- 
tion in the general celebration. This cele- 
bration, which is an elaboration of the 



daily morning service or chapel, is made as 
beautiful as possible by recitation of fitting 
literature, the singing of carols, the telling 
of the Christmas story, and the giving of 
presents. As an expression of children of 
various ages and experiences and as an 
appeal to all, the program is made to in- 
clude verses, stories, and songs fitted to 
the different ages; the presents made, too, 
show workmanship and taste in all stages 
of development. Every student in the 
school makes at least two presents, one of 
wood and another of metal, clay, or plas- 
ter, textile fabrics, paper, or leather. The 
processes involved in the making are 
woodwork and carving, iron-bending, 
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DESIGN FOR OUTLINE AND CROSS-STITCH 



hammering in brass, modeling, and casting, 
weaving, embroidery, applique and sewing, 
simple bookbinding, drawing, and paint- 
ing. The ideal being that every present 
given shall be as far as possible an ex- 
pression of the giver's own taste, skill, and 
feeling, the children are encouraged to 
plan their own work and make original 
designs for construction and decoration. 
As helps, 'the teachers suggest articles 
which they think possible and appropriate, 
and show models which are to serve as in- 
spiration rather than induce imitation. 
The hours devoted to manual training on 
the school program not allowing sufficient 
time for all the work to be done, special 
afternoon hours are arranged outside of 
the regular school sessions when all the 
students may meet in the workshops and 
work under the supervision of the teachers 
in charge. 

The work planned in textiles will in- 
clude basket- weaving, beadwork, sewing, 
embroidery, applique, weaving, and cro- 
cheting. 

Great variety of design is possible in 



basket-weaving both as to color arrange- 
ment and form. Splits and raffia will be 
colored with aniline dyes and woven into 
baskets of all sizes; basket of reeds, uncol- 
ored, will be lined to fit their various uses. 

Cotton or linen fabrics woven on our 
handloom will be made into simple hang- 
ings, scarfs, and laundry-bags. Covers 
for cushions and hassocks may be woven 
of carpet yarn on the frames made for the 
purpose in the manual-training shop. 
Little bags, needle-book covers, and cush- 
ion covers, may be woven of silk or 
worsted. 

Possibilities of design being limited in 
this weaving, attempts at design should.be 
confined frankly to stripes or simple geo- 
metric forms based on the square and tri- 
angle. What is known as the "filling 
effect" being most easily carried out into 
this kind of design, the weaving is planned 
to show only the filling or woof threads ; 
the warp threads being of finer texture and 
not placed closely together. 

Bags, aprons, scarfs, belts, collar or cuff 
bands, table covers, pillow covers, and 
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book covers may be made of cottons, 
linens or silks ornamented with beads, 
embroidery, stitches, or applique, Cross- 
sticth, outline and satin stitch, chain and 
button-hole stitches will be used. Cotton 
sateens and art linens can be had in all 
colors and will be readily available. 

The making of the banners described by 
Mr. Duncan in the outline for Art, and by 
Miss Fleming in the outline on Speech, 
Oral Reading, and Dramatic Art, will in- 
volve the cooperation of many different 
workmen, designers, draughtsmen, cutters, 
sewers, and embroiderers working together 
with common purpose. The banner 
illustrated in the frontispiece will probably 
be worked out in silk applique with em- 
broidery; the banners for the procession, 
in cotton or linen materials. In this work, 
as in all of the decorative designing, 
the hope is to utilize as fully as possible 
all the work of all pupils. With this end 
in view, many designs will be accepted in 
whatever state of crudeness, will be carried 
on to higher stages of perfection by more 
skillful hands until they have become prod- 
ucts worthy of their use. The decora- 
tions of the building being in this way the 
united thought and skill of the students, 
will truly express the life of the school. 

The work in metals will be confined to 
hammered brass or copper and to bent iron. 

Trays of various sorts and sizes and for 
many purposes; finger plates; panels for 
boxes and cabinets, and simple candle- 
sticks are the only things proposed in brass 
or copper. A few possible designs for this 
work are suggested in the accompany- 
ing cuts. 

The thinner sheets of brass may be appro- 
priately and artistically used by very young 
children, who can make effective and good 
patterns with simplest tools and modeling. 
The fall studies of fruits and plants may 
be worked into ornamental designs for 



plaques and tiles, which can be modeled 
in clay, cast in plaster, and colored. 

The children of the First Grade are 
modeling the fruits they have collected 
in their study of the distribution of seeds. 
These when finished will be used as paper- 
weights, which the children will present 
to their friends at Christmas-time. 

The Second and Third Grades are illus- 
trating the life of primitive man. They are 
modeling these illustrations in low relief, 
and the tiles are cast in plaster and colored. 
They are sufficiently decorative to be used 
as gifts. 

The Fourth Grade children are record- 
ing in clay their observations of seed pods 
and their function in the distribution of 
seeds. 

The Fifth Grade children have almost 
completed some illustrations of colonial 
life, and will model also in the round the 
animals, domestic or wild, which they are 
studying. 

The work of the Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Grades is to be correlated with the 
History. 

The following is an outline of the Christ- 
mas work in binding and illuminating. 
Students will choose their materials from 
the collection of samples displayed, and 
will also select their own sentiments and 
verses. The Christmas reading list pub- 
lished in this number will aid in the selec- 
tion of literature. 

1. Cards: Christmas cards and leaf- 
lets on heavy vellum and paper with ap- 
propriate sentiments and lettering. 

2. Booklets: Favorite verses, Christ- 
mas poems, and carols lettered on vellum 
and laced into covers with suitable de- 
signs. 

3. Books: Binding of books in the 
sheets as obtained from the publishers. 
Covers in vellum folded over bristol-board, 
or mill-boards covered with paper, or 
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leather. No gilding will be done. The 
designs for the leather covers will be 
burnt in, and all other decorations will be 
in ink or water-colors. 



In this, as in all other work, the utmost 
encouragement will be given to originality 
and taste in conception, and freedom of 
expression. 
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Psychology 

Francis W. Parker 



Review of One Month's Teaching 

I present first a few facts in elementary 
psychology: 

I 

I appeal to memory and find that I 
can recall a vast number of images; in 
fact, if I were to write my life history I 
should depend fundamentally upon re- 
membered images. If I could not recall 
images I could recall nothing, i. e., I 
should have no memory. I test this in 
many ways, and always with the same re- 
sult. 

a. I am conscious of something. 

b. That something of which I am con- 
scious is in my consciousness. 

c. All things of which I am conscious 
are in my consciousness. 

d. I am conscious of nothing outside of 
my consciousness. 



Is it possible for me to study conscious- 
ness? 

I see the inkstand. The inkstand is not 
in my consciousness. Therefore I am not 
conscious of the inkstand. No part of the 
inkstand is in.my consciousness. 

Something is in my consciousness; other- 
wise I should not be able to see the object. 

Which is the more real, the inkstand out- 
side of my consciousness, or that some- 
thing (image) in my consciousness? 

Is it possible for me to study the ink- 
stand? 

I conclude instantly that it is possible. 
I analyze the inkstand. Does not that 
analysis depend entirely upon that some- 
thing of which I am conscious? 

I describe the object. Does not the de- 
scription depend fundamentally upon the 
image of which I am conscious and which 
I believe corresponds to the inkstand? 



